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THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 

By Orello Conk, 
Berlin. 

In the writings of Paul no explicit doctrine of sin, its origin, 
nature, and operations, is distinctively set forth as a part of a 
complete theological system. In fact, there is no Pauline sys- 
tem of doctrine to which a teaching concerning sin could have an 
articulate relation in the sense of dogmatic construction. The 
currents of the apostle's thought center in soteriology, and the 
classical passage regarding the entrance of sin into the world 
(Rom. 5:12-19) is one of the members of an antithesis, the 
two terms of which are Adam, the head of the old order of sin 
and death, and Christ, the founder of the new order of righteous- 
ness and life (see also 1 Cor. 15:45—50). It would, however, 
be a mistake to conclude from this circumstance that his teach- 
ing regarding sin is of slight importance to his doctrine as a 
whole. On the contrary, it is of such fundamental significance 
that a right understanding of it is essential to an adequate com- 
prehension and a due relating of other aspects of his thought. 
The profound interest of the apostle himself in the subject is 
evident from the prominence given to it in the opening chapters 
of the epistle to the Romans and from numerous passages in 
the four great epistles (see in particular Rom. 4:7, 8; 5:12- 
21 ; 6:1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12-14, 22, 23; 7:5, 7-9; 1 Cor. 15:3, 
17, 56; 2 Cor. 5:21 ; Gal. 1:4; 2: 17 ; 3 : 22). 
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Sin is conceived by Paul under a twofold aspect: (i) as a 
principle and a power in the individual and in human life and 
history [dfiaprCa), and (2) as an act in violation of the divine law 
(■irapdfta<ri<;, a/xapTcLveiv). The former may be regarded as its 
objective and the latter as its subjective aspect. The term 
d/xapria has not, however, throughout an objective reference, 
but sometimes expresses in the plural number concrete acts of 
disobedience, as when sins are said to be "covered" (Rom. 
4 : 7), or " taken away " (Rom. 11 : 27), and when Christ is said 
to have "died for our sins" (1 Cor. 15:3; see also 1 Cor. 
15:17 and Gal. 1 14). Sin as a category, a general term, a 
principle, is spoken of as a subject to which certain predicates 
may be attached quite as if it were conceived as a personal 
agent. It has come into the world, where it has dominion, 
works concupiscence, slays, comes to life, deceives, does the 
wrong which the better self rejects, holds men in bondage, 
and is a force which has a " law " (Rom. 5 : 12, 21; 6 : 14, 17 ; 
7:9, 11, 20, 23, 25). The universal sway of this power in 
human life and history is a capital proposition of the apostle's 
which he undertakes to establish by an induction from observed 
facts of sinfulness, by individual experience, and by Scripture 
(Rom., chaps. 1, 2, 3:10-12, 19, 23; 7:23). He makes no 
exception in favor of the Jews who, equally with the Gentiles, are 
" included under sin." In this respect he is not in accord with 
the Jewish theology, striking agreements with which are not 
wanting elsewhere in his thought, as will appear in the course 
of our inquiry. For the Jewish theology maintained not only 
the possibility of sinlessness in man, but also that some men 
were actually without sin, for example, the patriarchs, Elijah, 
and Hezekiah (see Weber, System der altsynagogalen palasti- 
nischen Theologie, pp. 52 f., 223 f.). 

How Paul thought sin (dfiapria) as a power and principle 
to be connected with human nature is a problem which must 
be considered before we can further pursue the investigation of 
the subject in hand. The discussion of this question requires a 
glance at one or two points in his doctrine of man, or his 
anthropology. In the apostle's physical anthropology the outer 
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man (6 Hf-a avdpanro'}) is regarded as a material organism, the 
substance of which is flesh (adpi;). This is the perishable part 
of man's nature, which " cannot inherit the kingdom of God," 
the " corruptible," which in the resurrection " must put on 
incorruption " (1 Cor. 15 : 50, 53, 54). A man may speak of it as 
belonging to himself and as that of which he is in part com- 
posed (Rom. 7 : 18, " my flesh ;" 7 : 14, " I am fleshly," adpxivw}, 
of flesh) . Bodily or physical descent is " according to the 
flesh" (Rom. 9:5, 8; Gal. 4:23; 1 Cor. 10:18), and to live 
the bodily life is to " be in the flesh," while the material support 
of the physical being is'designated as "carnal things" (2 Cor. 
10:3; Rom. 15:27). The matter constituting the body cannot, 
however, be regarded as lifeless, and accordingly Paul employs 
the term irv%rj for the life-principle, and it has been truly 
remarked that <rdpi- and yfrvxv are so closely related in his anthro- 
pology that the one conception is not to be thought of without 
the other. Inseparable in life, they are together devoted to 
corruption. The closely related sense of the two terms is shown 
by the use in the same signification of the adjectives <rdpKivo<i 
and yjrvxiiefc, and by the extended application of both words with 
7ra? to denote all men (irao-a <rdp%, iraaa ^vyi\) in accordance 
with Old Testament usage (see also amp,a yfrvxucdv, " natural 
body," i. e., body of flesh, as contrasted with the " spiritual body," 
1 Cor. 15 :44). The flexibility of words in the Pauline termi- 
nology (a fact too often overlooked in the study of the apostle's 
thought) is apparent in the frequent employment of " flesh " in 
the sense of " body " or " members," and vice versa. Accord- 
ingly we find "body of sin" and "flesh of sin" (Rom. 6:6; 
8:3) and " flesh " and " body " in substantially the same sense 
(Rom. 8:13; 2 Cor. 4: 10, 11 ; 5:6; 10:2,3; Phil. 1: 22, 24). 
Yet the employment of " body " where " flesh " would be 
entirely inappropriate and even self-contradictory shows that the 
two terms are not in the Pauline usage throughout synonymous. 
The discrimination maintained by Liidemann, Pfleiderer, Holtz- 
mann, Schmiedel, and others, that adpi-. denotes the "substance " 
and am/Mi the " form " of the outer man is tenable so long as 
it is not applied with too much "vigor and rigor." For PauL 
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undoubtedly conceived the resurrection-body, the ff&fia -jrvevfia- 
ruc6v, as having a form identical with that of the <r&(ia yfrvxueov, 
but a different substance, since it was to be a " body of glory,' 
" fashioned like unto " that of the risen and ascended Christ 
(i Cor. 15 : 44, 49 ; Phil. 3:21). While the body is said to be 
" mortal " (Rom. 6 : 12), as it must be when conceived simply 
as consisting of corruptible flesh, it is declared to be capable of 
" redemption " (Rom 8 : 23) , i. e., of being saved from " perishing" 
in death, and of being "quickened" (Rom. 8:11), on condition 
that the Spirit of Him who raised up Christ from the dead dwelt 
in its possessor. It is noteworthy that such affirmations are 
nowhere made of the flesh. The discrimination in question is 
supported by the frequent antitheses of "flesh" and all that 
pertains to and partakes of it, and the divine Spirit and its opera- 
tions and ministry. " He that soweth to his flesh (not "body") 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting " (Gal. 6:8). The 
terms of these antitheses are such as "flesh" (<rdp^, for which 
we cannot think of Paul as here using "body") and "spirit" 
(wvev/ia); "corruption" (<f>0opd), which pertains to the flesh, 
and " incorruption " (a<f>0ap<ria) ; " the natural " (to ^tv^ikov) 
and "the spiritual" (to irvevfianicov) ; "fleshly" (o-ap/ciicd) and 
"mighty" (BvvaTa), etc. (Rom. 1:3, 4,; 2:28, 29; 1 Cor. 2:14, 
15; 2 Cor. 1:12; 10:4; Gal. 4:29). The contention that adpl; 
denotes the whole man empirically constituted and conscious of 
his opposition to the law fails in view of the antitheses of the 
outer and the inner man, and is irreconcilable with the distinc- 
tion made with unmistakable clearness between the self (iyd>) 
and the sin dwelling in the flesh, and between the " law in the 
members " and " the law of the mind " (vov$) in Rom. 7 : 17-23. 
In the ethical signification of adp\- in the anthropology of 
Paul we find the relation of sin to human nature, and it is 
precisely in the conflict already mentioned between the outer 
and the inner man that the kernel of the problem lies. Leav- 
ing on one side for the present the consideration of the ques- 
tion how sin came to exist in man (a question which Paul 
does not definitely answer), it will be sufficient to indicate the 
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part of his nature to which it is assigned. There is certainly no 
want of precision in the apostle's declarations on this point. 
In speaking of the law as calling sin into activity he says that 
in man (for he must here be regarded as personating mankind 
in general) , " that is, in his flesh, dwelleth no good thing," and 
when, a little further on, he asserts that it is not the man, that 
is, the essential eyw, who does the wrong, but sin that dwelleth 
in him, it is evident that sin as a power and principle is equiva- 
lent in his thought to the " no good thing," or evil, of the pre- 
ceding verse, and that, accordingly, it has its seat in the flesh. 
The physical sense of adpl- in this connection is apparent from 
what immediately follows, when he proceeds to contrast the outer 
and the inner man, and represents the subject as delighting in 
the law of God after the inner man, but finding in his " mem- 
bers " another law warring against the law of his mind and bring- 
ing him into captivity to the law of sin, which is in his members. 
The conclusion of this much^misunderstood passage is : " So 
then with the mind {yovs) I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh (ca/sf ) the law of sin," where adpl; must evidently 
be interpreted by " members " in the preceding verse (Rom. 
7 : 17-25). This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
Paul often connects sin with the body regarded as the form 
which the flesh assumes in the earthly life of man. " The body 
of sin " (Rom. 6 : 6) signifies the physical organism, or the " mem- 
bers," so far as it is controlled by sin, and is parallel with " the 
flesh of sin," or "sinful flesh" (Rom. 8 = 3). "This body of 
death " (not " the body of this death ") in Rom. 7 : 24 and the 
ff&iia v&cpdv of Rom. 8 : 10 correspond with " mortal flesh " in 2 
Cor. 4:11. Compare also " live after the flesh " and " mortify 
the deeds of the body " in Rom. 8:13, and " crucify the flesh " 
in Gal. 5: 24. 

The misinterpretation of <rdpf; as something different from 
the material substance of man's earthly body is due in part to 
the erroneous idea that the apostle's thought on the subject 
moved entirely within the circle of the Old Testament anthro- 
pology. His conception includes, indeed, the essential notion 
of flesh "IT2D expressed in the canonical Hebrew writings, 
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which, according to Wendt (Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, etc.), 
is that of " living beings with the accessory notion of the abso- 
lute weakness and transitoriness of their nature over against the 
power and living operation of God." But he passes altogether 
beyond the Old Testament idea in associating with the adpf; an 
element of sinfulness which Wendt is unable to find in any of 
the writers of that literature. (See Dickson, Paul's Use of the 
Terms Flesh and Spirit, p. 112.) Paul "would have remained," 
says Holtzmann, " within the Jewish representation if, accord- 
ing to his apprehension, just as the inner man, reason, heart, 
conscience, would gravitate to the good, so the outer man, or 
rather the flesh of which it consists, would also gravitate to the 
bad" {Neutestamentliche Theologie, II, p. 38). But for the apos- 
tle the flesh, while not itself sin, contains impulses, desires, and 
lusts which are in direct opposition to the good, which " war 
against the law of the mind," and bring man into captivity to the 
law of sin that is in his members (Rom. 7 :23). Whether in 
this ppsition Paul was on the ground of the later Jewish theology 
or that of Hellenistic ethical dualism or that of the first Chris- 
tian anthropology, which was his own, is a question which has 
received contradictory answers. There is probably truth in all 
three positions. While the radical metaphysical dualism of 
Greek thought finds no expression in his writings, the Hellenis- 
tic influence is probably apparent in his ethical dualism of the 
voxn and the <rdpl;, which, with the substitution generally of 
a-aifia, to, irddt}, and related terms for <rdpi-, is frequently found 
in Philo. In his idea of the flesh in relation to the mind, which 
would serve the law of God, he appears to be in accord with the 
Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon, according to which the body is 
an encumbrance to the vow. His doctrine of the flesh bears, 
again, a close analogy to the weaker dualism of the later Jewish 
theology, according to which, while the soul is pure by nature, 
the body is impure, not simply as perishable, but because it is 
the seat of the evil impulse called the jeser hara, which is to it 
what the leaven is to the dough — a fermenting, impelling 
power (Weber, System, p. 221). This is counteracted, however, 
to some degree by the good impulse which resides in the soul, 
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and which, in exceptional cases, was thought to have been so 
strengthened by religious exercises as completely to overcome 
the jeser hara. The idea, finally, that the flesh, not constituting 
a part of the real personality of man, is doomed to perish, while 
the body may, by means of the indwelling divine Spirit, be 
"quickened" into a a&fia Trvevfianicdp, is a distinctively original 
feature of the Pauline anthropology. The " redemption of the 
body " is a specifically Christian conception, and rests upon the 
central doctrine of the Pauline theology that Christ became, in 
his resurrection, the head of a new order of the Spirit and of 
life, which was intended, through faith, to overcome the Adamic 
order of sin and death. 

The interpretation of <rdp^, which finds it to denote not the 
substance of the physical or " natural " body, but " the weak 
and creaturely side of our nature," is objectionable, because it 
separates the apostle's physical and ethical anthropology at the 
foundation. It yields a result which is altogether vague and con- 
fusing and a definition which itself needs to be defined. What 
is this weak and creaturely side of human nature in view of the 
fundamental distinctions of the outer and the inner man ? Paul 
employs no language which naturally yields itself to this inter- 
pretation. He says in so many words : " Let not sin, there- 
fore, reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof," where (r&fia means the flesh as organized in the 
psychical or natural body. So long as the Christians were in 
this physical body, and had not yet the <r&(ia TrvevpaTUcov, they 
were in danger of yielding to its " lusts," and of making their 
" members " instruments of unrighteousness, on account of the 
"infirmity" of their " flesh " (Rom. 6 : 12, 13, 19). The law in 
the members which wars against the law of the mind (Rom. 
7:23) is the mode of operation of the lusts of the flesh pro- 
ceeding with the fateful regularity of a natural necessity. With 
the lusts of the flesh and the lusts of the body as interchangea- 
ble terms there can be no question that the <rap| is conceived as 
the body organized for its temporal existence. (Compare Rom. 
6:12 and 13:14.) "The likeness of sinful flesh" (<ra/>#o? 
afiapricK) in which Christ is said to have appeared (Rom. 8:3) 
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evidently has reference to his physical being as a man, and not 
to " the weak and creaturely side of his nature," however we 
may interpret the difficult 6fiota>fia. It was, moreover, " in the 
flesh " of Christ on the cross that the judgment of condemna- 
tion upon sin was executed. It is only when we regard the flesh, 
not as a vague " side of human nature," but as a definite part of 
it, that the opposition of the adpi; and the irvevfia, i. e., the divine 
Spirit, which occupies so conspicuous a place in the apostle's 
theology, has a clearly defined significance. In this grand 
ethical antithesis the outer, psychical, sarkical man, the earthly, 
material man, with stormy passions and fateful lusts, is conceived 
as at warfare with the inner man, the vov} and the human irvevfia, 
in which the Spirit of God finds an abode. The conflict is rep- 
resented in the apostle's thought as one power, one substance, 
contending against another power and substance, each having 
its spontaneous and contradictory impulses and desires. The 
issue of the tragic contest is determined according as on the 
one hand "the lusts of the flesh," " the law in the members" 
(Rom 7:23; Gal. 5: 16), or on the other the forces of the 
divine TrveO/ta preponderate : " For if ye live after the flesh ye 
shall die ; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
the body ye shall live" (Rom. 8 : 13). The fundamental rela- 
tion of the physical and ethical sides of the apostle's anthro- 
pology is apparent in the employment already mentioned of 
the attributive terms derived from o-dpl;, o-dpicivo<;, consisting of 
flesh as to the outer man, and a-ap/cucm, morally fleshly so far as 
the subject is determined in his activity by the lusts of his 
sarkical nature. Because he is adpiavo<;, fleshly as to the phys- 
ical substance of his being, he is o~apicuc6}, fleshly as to the 
quality of his ethical life, i. e., living in the flesh, he walks 
according to the flesh, unless the divine Spirit intervenes, and 
"cuts the causal nexus" between the nature which is o-dpicivos 
and the actions which are oapiciitd (Rom. 4: 12 ; 2 Cor. 10 :3). 
A few terse words in the pathetic and impassioned passage, 
Rom. 7 : 14-25, indicate the relation between the flesh, as such, 
and sin — a relation inseparable, except through the supernatural 
intervention of the divine irvevfia — " But I am of flesh (o-apKW'o?), 
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sold under sin," where the relation of the two clauses evidently 
is that the former gives the reason for the latter — because I 
am of flesh, I am sold under sin, doomed like a slave to its 
dread dominion, so that even " the law of the mind" is ineffect- 
ive against the fatal " law in the members." 

The objection to the interpretation of <rap£ herein defended 
on the ground of 2 Cor. 7:1, " Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness (defilement) of the flesh," rests upon an erroneous 
idea of the relation of sin to the flesh in the thought of the 
apostle, and upon a misapprehension of the passage itself. 
Dickson's difficulty is thus disposed of (loc.cit.,pp. 310, 313), who 
errs, and confuses the whole matter in supposing that in the inter- 
pretation which he opposes sin and the flesh are identified, instead 
of the latter being regarded as the seat of the former. The 
judgment of Dr. Schmiedel (in Hand-Commentar, on the passage), 
that the words are "certainly un-Pauline," results from a too 
rigorous application of the term "flesh" as distinct from the 
"body,", conceived to mean the flesh as organized in the human 
earthly existence. "The flesh," he remarks, "is defiled, and 
hence one can only speak of a cleansing of it when in conversion 

it should be set free from sin In fact, then, it comes to 

this : that this power of sin is suppressed in Christians through the 
Spirit of God; removed out of the flesh it is not." "Only the 
body," he says further, "is the temple of the Holy Spirit and 
capable of holiness" (1 Cor. 6: 19; 7: 34). But it is an error 
to suppose that Paul makes a rigorous distinction between the 
<rdp!j and the trw/ta and its " members" in relation to the seat of 
sin. What difference exists in his thought between "the law in 
the members " and the uniform and necessary working of the lusts 
of the flesh ? The body, which may become the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, is the body of flesh, and those who are not "in the 
flesh," since the Spirit of God dwells in them, who have " crucified 
the flesh" (Rom. 8:9; Gal. 5 :24), are in peril of "yielding their 
members as instruments of unrighteousness" (Rom. 6:13). 
To be "holy both in body and spirit" (1 Cor. 7:34) is the 
same thing as to be cleansed from all defilement of the flesh and 
spirit, and to have the members as " instruments of righteous- 
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ness." If, however, the meaning of the passage were necessarily, 
<'Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement that may come 
to the flesh and spirit," then "defilement of flesh" might be 
regarded as un-Pauline, since the flesh is by nature already 
defiled. But if we may render it in the sense that the apostle 
exhorted the Corinthians to cleanse themselves from all defile- 
ment which inheres in the flesh as the seat of sin, and may taint 
the "spirit from its connection with the flesh, then the passage is 
in accord with the Pauline doctrine that even the believers whose 
flesh had been crucified with Christ were still in peril from it 
(Rom. 6: 12, 13, 19). 

In view of all the foregoing considerations, the judgment of 
Holtzmann does not appear to be expressed with too much vigor 
when he says {Neutest. Theol., II, p. 40): "When a writer so 
plainly gives his readers to understand that by ' flesh ' he really 
means flesh, and nothing but flesh ; that for the elucidation of 
his meaning he speaks occasionally of ' deeds of the body ' 
(Rom. 8:13, actually not different from 'the works of the 
flesh,' Gal. 5: 19), and of 'the law of sin in the members' (in 
them dwells sin, as in the flesh, Rom. 8: 18, 23), then it is not 
he, at least, who is to blame, but the determination of his theo- 
logical expositors to misunderstand him, .... when to his 
words the only sense which they can have is continually denied, 
and from the throughout clear and unitary conception which 
they express is derived an understanding that is arbitrarily 
changing, contradictory, and with difficulty intelligible." The 
objection which is raised on the ground that in Gal. 5 : 19 ff., 
referred to in the foregoing quotation, other sins are mentioned 
than those proceeding immediately from the <rdpi- literally 
regarded, is invalid, because it would be manifestly unjust to 
such a thinker as Paul to require that if he regarded the sensuous 
nature as the seat of sin, its manifestations must be directly 
related to the body alone, and not allowed a wider range into 
the domain of thought and feeling. It has already been pointed 
out that the apostle thought man to be " sold under sin," in 
bondage to it, because he was adpKivo<i, or of flesh. But the 
" sin " in question in this passage is sin in general, and not sin 
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specifically related to the physical nature. The physical basis 
is not, however, lost sight of, and, in fact, the list of " works of 
the flesh " in the passage under consideration begins and ends 
with offenses of a directly sensuous character. Man, being by 
nature adpicivo';, becomes ethically aapicuc&i or carnal in the entire 
scope of his activity, and this sactical quality of his acts exists 
precisely and only because he is " of flesh." Moreover, are we 
able to determine categorically, with our present knowledge of 
psychical phenomena, what connection "hatred, wrath, and 
strife " have with the physical nature, or dare we affirm dogmat- 
ically that they have none ? 

The latent sin which has its seat in the flesh is brought into 
activity, "revived" (Rom. 7:9), through the agency of the 
" law." By the term v6p,o<; or 6 i/o/*o? Paul understands primarily 
the Mosaic legislation, moral and ceremonial ; includes under it, 
however, the Old Testament Scriptures generally, and recognizes 
an inward law where no outward commandment has been given 
in Rom. 2:9: " For, when the Gentiles, who have no law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, not having a law 
{i. e., according to the Jewish idea of the law as an express 
injunction), are a law unto themselves." This last view of law, 
which was current among the Greeks, has an important relation, 
as will appear further on, to the apostle's doctrine of the entrance 
of sin and death into the world. With all his depreciation of 
the law, Paul concedes so much to the genius of his race out of 
which it sprang as to declare it to be " spiritual " and " holy, 
just, and good." It is, however, ineffective in spiritual results, 
because man is "of flesh" [adpKivoi, Rom. 7: 14). It cannot 
stop the course of sin and produce righteousness, because it is 
" weak through the flesh" (Rom. 8:3), powerless against the 
lusts of the <rdp!-, by whose force its divine ordinances are 
swept aside, so that it is totally inoperative " to make alive " 
(£ft>o7row/<rai, Gal. 3:21). Though man may " delight in the law of 
God " according to the vop,o<i tov vo6<{, the other vd/ios in his " mem- 
bers " overcomes the good impulses of the " mind," and he can 
only cry out in impotent despair : " O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ? " (Rom. 7 : 24). 
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Thus he finds the commandment, which was ordained to life, to 
be unto death (Rom. 7: 10). But Paul does not stop here in 
his exposition of the relation of the law to sin. Not only is it 
unable to " make alive," i. e., although " spiritual " and "holy," 
to effect righteousness, but it also actually produces subjective 
sin or transgression, since through it comes the knowledge of 
sin, the consciousness that the impulses of the flesh, which with- 
out the law take their inevitable course by natural necessity, are 
in fact sinful. " The motions of sin " are " by the law," and 
without it man would never have known sin, for " I had not 
known lust (as such) except the law had said, 'Thou shall not 
covet'" (Rom. 7:5,7). It is through "the commandment" 
that the sin which was as such before inoperative "took occa- 
sion," and " wrought all manner of concupiscence." " For with- 
out the law sin was (is) dead" (Rom. 7:8). This is a general 
proposition regarding sin and the law, and is to the same pur- 
port as the declaration that " sin is not imputed where there is 
no law" (Rom. 5:13). Without the law, by which the apostle 
probably means an express commandment, the lusts of the flesh, 
in their nature sinful, partaking of afiapria, pursue their natural 
course blindly, and the man is "alive" (lives), but "when the 
commandment came, sin revived" and the man " died" (Rom. 
7:9). Whether if " the commandment " had not come man 
would have lived forever in this merely animal existence without 
moral consciousness is a question which Paul neither raises nor 
answers, and which we may pass by, for the present at least. It 
should, however, be remarked that if he had in mind the human 
race prior to the giving of the law through Moses, he is not con- 
sistent with himself in giving this alone a place in the scheme ; 
for he recognizes for the Gentiles an inward law and a conscience 
according to which they are held responsible (Rom 2 : 14-16). 
Perhaps there hovered before his mind the Adamic legend of 
the innocent childhood of the race or the thought of the child- 
hood of the individual before the dawn of conscience. In any 
case the 6 vofxx: in vs. 12, which evidently means the Mosaic 
law, and the occurrence of " commandment " («ro\?;) repeatedly 
in vss. 9-13, which he does not employ to designate the inner 
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law (Rom. 13:9; 1 Cor. 7:19; 14:37), create a difficulty for 
which there appears to be no solution without violence to the 
natural sense of the passage. We might, indeed, suppose the 
apostle to have regarded the law of the conscience unenlightened 
by divine revelation as carrying an ivroXij by implication, but 
this is a gratuitous expedient, and the probability is that the 
question in hand did not present itself to him at all. 

The apostle's teaching on this subject has a point and vivid- 
ness which are doubtless due to his own experience of sin and 
to his conversion, and it may be regarded as his original contri- 
bution to hamartiology. The doctrine was certainly remote 
from the Jewish point of view and even antagonistic to the 
thought and feeling of a Jew that sin became exceeding sinful 
by the commandment, and that the law was given for the express 
purpose of making "the offense abound" (Rom. 5 : 20; 7: 13). 
The sin that is in the flesh is brought to life through the pres- 
ence of the commandment, and rushes forth into every forbid- 
den field simply because of the prohibition. The objective sin 
becomes subjective, the "material sin" becomes "formal." All 
that Paul says, however, on the law and sin is incidental to a 
purpose to which any specific doctrine of sin was for him sub- 
ordinate, to show, namely, that righteousness is unattainable 
through the law. If the law can do nothing but make men 
sinners and expose them to death and the wrath of God, it cer- 
tainly does not open a way to eternal life. The entire observ- 
ance of its requirements is impossible. The more a man knows 
of it, the wider yawns the chasm within him between ideal and 
achievement, between what the law of his mind requires and 
what the law in his members fatally compels him to do. It is 
an error, however, to suppose that Paul thought the law to be 
imperfect as a law or an incomplete disclosure of the divine will. 
The Old Testament was to him the perfect word of God. 
Accordingly, if the law was a pedagogue to lead men to Christ, 
it had this office in the sense that it was intended to hold them in 
subjection, convict them of sin, show them their inability to 
save themselves by their own works, and fling them at last upon 
Christ who abolished the old law and revealed the new law of 
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the Spirit and of life. He therefore, as Weizsacker remarks, 
"accepted the paradox involved in the two propositions, that 
the law contains the commands of God by whose fulfillment man 
obtains life and righteousness, and that, as a matter of fact, its 
only effect was to produce the knowledge of sin." The solution 
of this paradox is superficial according to which the law is con- 
ceived as "spiritual" and given "unto life," but performs a tran- 
sitional function in producing the knowledge of sin and in show- 
ing to man the impossibility of salvation by works, in order to 
prepare the way for salvation under the new dispensation, and 
so in fact to fulfill its original purpose. An incidental result of 
the law, that Paul himself discovered, does not invalidate its 
original intention, which he declares in the most precise terms 
to have been "to life" (et? ^omjv); and yet in the same breath 
he asserts that he had found the law to be "unto death" («'? 
BdvaTov, Rom. 7:10). A divine ordinance produces a result 
directly the opposite of its original intention. Vs. 13 does 
not resolve the paradox, for although he there says that not the 
law which is good is the occasion of death to him, but rather 
sin, the responsibility still falls upon the law, since it was given 
in order that sin might abound. If "the sting of death is sin," 
"the strength of sin is the law" (1 Cor. 15 : 56). To the ques- 
tion which one of the two terms of the antinomy under consid- 
eration is supported by the historico-religious facts relative to 
the law the apostle himself furnishes the only valid answer 
when he says that this was given "unto life." From the point 
of view of the Old Testament the law was unquestionably given, 
not to make "sin abound," but to produce righteousness. Obe- 
dience is not therein enjoined by the voice of teachers and 
prophets from age to age as if it were an impossibility, but as 
an achievement within the power of men. Actual righteousness 
achieved by conforming through good works to the will of God 
is not enforced by unremitting warning and exhortation as if it 
were an unattainable ideal, but as a possible accomplishment of 
which many shining examples exist. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the teaching of Jesus in this regard is in accord with 
that of the illustrious representatives of the genius of the old 
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Hebrew morality and religion (Matt. 5 : 19 ; 7 : 21 ; 8 : 50; 19 : 16- 
21; Luke 16:29). Even Paul himself occasionally shows that 
he had in fact "profited in the Jews' religion" (Gal. 1 : 14), and 
echoes the mighty voice of his race, when he for the moment 
loses sight of the dogmatic purpose which led him into the anti- 
nomy in question (Rom. 2 : 6-13; 1 Cor. 3:13; 5 : 10; Gal. 6:7). 
Another obscurity appears in the connection in which the apostle 
here speaks of "the law" as occasioning sin in connection with 
the flesh, and declares that without it no formal sin could exist. 
That he has in mind, as before remarked, the Mosaic law, and 
includes its moral precepts, is evident from the words: "I had 
not known lust except the law had said, ' Thou shalt not covet ' " 
(Rom. 7:7). Yet he recognizes sin as existing in an aggra- 
vated form among the Gentiles "who have not the law," and 
speaks of sinning "without law" (Rom. 2:12, 14). His intense 
preoccupation with polemical dialectic, and the impetuous rush 
of his thought toward the end that this proposed for him fur- 
nish the only explanation of such paradoxes, which are stum- 
bling-blocks to those only who are wanting in insight into the 
nature and the absorbing aims of the great apostle. 

Paul's teaching regarding the entrance of sin into the world 
is one of the most difficult and most disputed points of his 
theology; yet, as before remarked, he does not set out to 
formulate a specific doctrine on the subject. The matter 
involves the questions : whether he means to teach that sin first 
made its appearance in the world through Adam's transgression, 
whether in that transgression was implied a "fall" of Adam in 
the traditional sense of the term and a radical change of human 
nature, whether in the sin of the progenitor as the federal head 
of the race all men sinned, and whether sin is to be regarded as 
belonging originally to the divine order of human existence or 
as chargeable to man's free activity. The classical passage on 
the subject is the much disputed Rom. 5:12-19, which opens 
with the declaration that "as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all sinned" — the thought is here broken off to be resumed in 
the eighteenth verse, where the parallel between Adam and Christ 
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is carried out. That the apostle does not here mean that sin 
came into the world through Adam as a man having the fleshly 
nature (o-o/mmvo?), and thus beginning an order of life in which 
sinfulness or sin as an objective power was to prevail, is evident 
from the fact that in vss. 17, 18, and 19 he speaks of Adam's 
"offense" and "disobedience." He has in mind, then, Adam's 
transgression of the divine commandment in accordance with 
the account in Genesis. Through this transgression, he declares 
death (physical death without hope of resurrection except 
through "the last Adam," the "life-giving spirit," 1 Cor. 15 : 45) 
passed upon or unto all men, for that all sinned. The crux 
interpretum of this passage is the expression e<f>' $ travTes tf/xap- 
rov, which can only mean, "inasmuch as (because) all sinned" 
(2 Cor. 5:4; Phil. 3:12), and the central question is whether 
Adam's sin is regarded as the sin of all, or all are declared to 
have sinned individually. The former interpretation is without 
support in the Greek text, since e<£' $ does not mean "in whom," 
and since to supply "in him" after "sinned" is to read a new 
idea into the passage. The simple statement is that "all 
sinned" as the reason why all are subject to death, and 'Paul 
never employs the verb "to sin" {a/xaprdv(o) in any other sense 
than that of individual transgression. Accordingly, the meaning 
is not that all men became sinful at the same time with Adam 
and through his sin. Nevertheless, the expression " by one 
man " must have its rights, so that the sin of Adam shall not be 
cut off from connection with the sin of his posterity, and the 
transgressions of the latter for which they suffer death be 
regarded as independent of his " offense." Otherwise the argu- 
ment of the entire section would be destroyed, which draws a 
parallel between Adam and Christ as the respective heads of the 
two world-orders of sin and death and righteousness and life ; 
and as men do not and cannot attain salvation without connec- 
tion with "the last Adam," so they are not conceived as bringing 
destruction upon themselves or as being naturally subject to 
death independently of "the first Adam." "As in Adam (i. e., 
on the ground of Adam) all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive." For as by one man's disobedience many were made 
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sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made right- 
eous" (i Cor. 15:22; Rom. 5:19). If, however, under the 
new order men do not become righteous simply because of the 
righteousness of Christ and without their own choice, neither 
under the old order did Paul think them to be subject to death 
without their own acts of sin. Each representative head is 
conceived only as the occasion of the results of his work, on the 
one hand in the tragic order of death, and on the other in the 
blessed order of life — the occasion indispensable to all that 
follows in either order. It may be questioned whether 
Pfieiderer does not state the case too strongly when he says that 
the sin of Adam's posterity is regarded as "the necessary conse- 
quence" of the sin of the first man (Paulinismus, 2. Aufl., p. 54). 
It does not necessarily follow from the employment of the aorist 
rjpapTOv that the sinning of all is conceived as contained in that 
of Adam, although this sense must be conceded as grammati- 
cally possible. It is not, however, the only grammatically 
defensible sense. The aorist is technically not used for the per- 
fect, and "have sinned" may be an incorrect translation if 
one will be excessively exact. But strict accuracy is not 
always observed in the use of the aorist, and this tense is often 
employed when a connection with the present closely analogous 
to our perfect is intended. It would not be regarded as a gross 
inaccuracy to translate in Luke 1:1, ewe^eipijo-ai' "have taken in 
hand," or to make one invited guest say in 14:19, "I have 
bought a field," and another, "I have married a wife." So in 
each case the Revised Version. Moreover, Paul himself says : 
"For all have sinned and are come short of the glory of God" 
(Rom. 3:23), where rjfiaprov certainly does not denote such a 
definite past act filling only one point of time as is claimed for 
it in the passage in question, but means that all began to sin in 
some past time and have continued sinning till at the present, 
as before, they are in the condition mentioned. The perfect 
tense could not express this idea more clearly. In fact, the 
perfect of dfiaprdvco is rarely used in the New Testament and 
not at all by Paul except in the participial form, while the aorist 
is repeatedly employed in connections in which our perfect would 
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be the accurate equivalent (Luke 1 5 : 18, 21 ; Rom. 2:12; 1 Cor. 
7 : 28, " if thou marry, thou hast not sinned," tf/iapTes) . In almost 
every place except Rom. 5: 12 the revisers have rendered the 
aorist of afiapravm by the perfect tense. Why not there ? 

The interpretation which we have given to Rom. 5 : 12 is the 
only one consistent with vss. 13 and 14, in which the apostle 
proceeds to establish the proposition that all individually 
sinned : " For until the law sin was in the world ; but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam until Moses even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam's transgression." This does not mean, as 
Lipsius (in Hand-Commentar) will have it, and as Meyer main- 
tains, that individuals were not punished by death for their 
actual sins, but by reason of the objective transference of the sin 
of Adam. This might be Paul's meaning in accordance with his 
doctrine that "without the law sin is dead" (Rom. 7 : 8), if a sin 
that is "dead" be punishable, but why should he take the 
trouble to state the obvious fact that sin which is not sin in fact 
and in form is not "imputed"? Meyer's remark on this point, 
which is irreconcilable with his interpretation of the passage as 
a whole, is that "in the absence of the law the action which in 
and by itself is unlawful is no transgression of the law and cannot, 
therefore, be brought into account as such." But that these 
"actions" performed under the universal reign of d/xapria were 
regarded by Paul as individual sins is evident from Rom. I .19- 
32 ; 2:12. They were violations of the inner law by those who 
knew "the judgment of God that they who commit such things 
are worthy of death" (Rom. 1 :32). Besides, in the passage in 
hand he says of those who lived before the giving of the formal 
law that they had "sinned," although not like Adam by violat- 
ing an express outward commandment. This certainly is not a 
sinning "in Adam." The death, then, that "reigned from Adam 
until Moses," reigned over all because "all sinned." Meyer 
remarks that the rabbinical writers derived universal mortality 
from the fall of Adam, all having sinned in him, and thinks that 
Paul's doctrine may have had its roots in his Jewish training. 
According to Weber, however, (System, pp. 240 f.) the Jewish 
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theologians found an antinomy in the two propositions that death 
came as the consequence of Adam's sin and that sin is not 
inheritable. They concluded accordingly that death has power 
over the individual only on the ground of his own sin. Paul's 
teaching also was that death came into the world as the penalty 
of Adam's offense, and that, since penalty can be conceived as 
inflicted only where there is actual sin, the death of his descend- 
ants, sin not being transmissible, was due to the fact- that all had 
sinned. The death of innocent children is not taken into the 
account. 

The difficulties which inhere in the Pauline doctrine of the 
origin of sin are not, however, cleared up by the passages thus 
far considered. It cannot be denied that in Rom. 5:12 ff. the 
apostle speaks of sin as though it had no existence in the world 
prior to Adam's transgression, and as though through the prin- 
ciple of solidarity "by some sort of continuity" the descendants 
of the progenitor were subject to sin and death through him. 
Such expressions as, " By one man's offense death reigned ;" 
" By the offense of our judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation," and "By one man's disobedience many were made 
sinners" (Rom. 5:17, 18, 19), indicate that Adam's act is con- 
ceived, not as the act of an isolated individual from which no 
consequences follow to others, but as one fraught with such far- 
reaching tragic results as can proceed only from the head of the 
race, just as Christ's act of atonement extended to the whole 
series of his descendants in the spiritual order. In other words, 
the teaching appears to be that, just as grace could not "reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life " except "through Christ," 
"sin," and so " death " as its consequence, " reigned " primarily 
"by one" (Rom. 5 : 17, 21). If in these passages the origin of 
sin in the descendants of Adam appears to lie outside themselves, 
it is not in 2 Cor. 11:3 placed in the progenitors themselves, 
but in the serpent, or Satan, in which evil personality Paul 
evidently believed (Rom. 16 : 20 ; 1 Cor. 5 : 5 ; 7 : 5 ; 2 Cor. 2:11; 
11 : 14). To the question raised by Sabatier (L'Apdtre Paul, 
3 me ed., 1896, p. 384): "Why, then, did not the apostle say 
that sin entered into the world with Satan and by him?" the 
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inquiry may be proposed to determine what he does mean to 
say here, if not precisely this. For, according to Sabatier him- 
self, he here follows the Adamic legend in Genesis as an 
"authority," and that recognizes no sin either objective or sub- 
jective in the progenitors except through an outward seduction. 
On the other hand, according to a series of passages already 
quoted and elucidated, the apostle regards the origin of 
"formal" sin in the individual as due to "material" sin resid- 
ing in the flesh in connection with the law which provokes and 
calls it into activity. He certainly ascribes to all the descend- 
ants of Adam an indwelling principle of sin which is "dead" 
until the law brings it to life. And this, too, despite the 
principle of solidarity and some sort of causal connection of 
the first sin with that which reigned in the world subsequent to 
Adam, he appears to regard as the natural condition of man. 
The first man, Adam, was only a "living soul" (V^X*?) > was 
"earthy" (^oiko'?), and had not the spiritual quality of "the 
second man from heaven," otherwise he would not have sinned. 
In the divine order " that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural," and the tyvxv and the irvev/ia represent the 
antithetic orders of life (i Cor. 15 : 4 5 f . ) . "The natural 
(-</rvxt«(fc) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God " 
(1 Cor. 2:14),/. e., he is essentially aap/cucfc because he is " of 
the flesh" (o-ap/Miw), and "no good thing" dwells in him, 
namely, in his flesh, but rather sin ready to manifest itself when 
the " occasion " is presented " through the commandment," and 
to "bring forth fruit unto death." It is a natural conclusion 
from these premises that one at least of the apostle's doctrines 
of the origin of sin was that it resided primarily in the nature of 
man and in " the first man Adam " as well as in his descendants. 
If this conception, so far as Adam is concerned, does not appear 
in the account of the first sin in Genesis, which he seems to 
accept in ascribing sin to the temptation or deception of Satan, 
then there is in this regard, if not an antinomy, at least a gap in 
his thought which he has not formally filled. That he believed 
the children of Adam to have "all sinned " in the same way and 
for the same reason, i. e., because they had like him the evil 
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impulse in the flesh, is evident from the foregoing considerations. 
There is, then, no solution of the antinomy which is contained in 
this proposition and in the other that sin and death came to men 
through Adam, except on the assumption that their fleshly nature, 
their evil impulses, were inherited from him. But Paul nowhere 
intimates the doctrine that either the nature of Adam or that of 
his descendants underwent a change by reason of the first trans- 
gression. We must conclude, accordingly, that his teaching, as 
we have it, furnishes no means of resolving this paradox. 

That the traditional doctrine of the fall of man is not taught 
by Paul is not only based upon exegesis, according to which 
such a teaching would be incompatible with the idea that man 
was originally "earthy," i. e., the opposite of "spiritual," but 
also upon the natural and obvious philosophy of the matter 
derivable from the reasoning of the apostle. For assuming the 
premises from which he proceeds, the Eden legend, the absence 
of fleshly or sinful impulses in "the first man" leaves the begin- 
ning of sin inexplicable. That this difficulty inheres in the 
Genesis story, and that Paul appears once to have overlooked 
it, need not enter into the consideration. Enough, that it is a 
fundamental principle of his thought that only the man can be 
superior to the flesh and sin in whom dwells the life-giving 
Spirit imparted through Christ. Sin inheres in the flesh of the 
psychical or natural man, and it is from the fleshly nature that 
sin proceeds, that is, it is grounded in the original constitution 
of man. Sin did not make man fleshly through "the fall," but 
he sinned first, and has always sinned, because of the flesh. 
The law is spiritual, but man is carnal, sold under sin. Accord- 
ing to the inner man he aspires and strives toward the service 
of God in which his mind delights, but the law in his members 
brings him into captivity to the law of sin and death which is in 
his members, so that he does what he would not and what he 
hates. "In no place," says Weizsacker, "where the antithesis 
of flesh and spirit is broadly discussed is there any hint that 
the flesh, considered in its moral aspect, is a secondary growth 
(ein gewordenes) . It is only its full moral influence that is to be 
thought of as a later development But the law is inca- 
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pable of attaining its object. It was weak on account of the 
flesh (Rom. 8: 3). After all this there can hardly be a doubt 
that for Paul the antithesis of flesh and spirit ultimately rests 
on the nature of the flesh, that is, on the natural quality of 
man" [Apost. Zeitalter, p. 131; Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 152). 

We are thus led to the conclusion that according to a funda- 
mental doctrine of Paul man cannot be regarded as naturally 
immortal. It was "by man" that death came, by "the first 
man," who was "earthy" and as such by nature doomed to cor- 
ruption {$>6opa). "In Adam all die." Life, incorruption, the 
glory of the blessed in the Messianic kingdom, the resurrection, 
pertain only to those who, through having accepted Christ, have 
"the earnest (pledge) of the Spirit," and who can hopefully 
wait for "the redemption" of their bodies (Rom. 8 : 23) . Even 
believers, though possessing "the Spirit," are conceived as sub- 
ject to physical death, and it was only when Christ should come 
for the resurrection that the dead would be "raised incorrupt- 
ible," and the saints then living would "be changed" (1 Cor. 
15 : 52). Incorruptibility belongs only to the kingdom of God, 
which "flesh and blood cannot inherit." The body, which is 
mortal by reason of having the flesh as its substance, becomes 
triumphant over death only when "quickened" by the indwell- 
ing Spirit of God. This is only another way of saying that the 
body of the believer conceived as a form will have at the resur- 
rection an incorruptible spiritual substance, and will become, 
like that of Christ in his exalted state, a "body of glory." With 
this principle, which cannot be removed from the apostle's the- 
ology without leaving it a soulless body, it is not easy to recon- 
cile his doctrine that death came into the world in consequence 
of Adam's transgression, that "by one man's offense death 
reigned by one" (Rom. 5: 17), and that "death passed upon 
all because all sinned." Death is "the wages of sin," and the 
doctrine that it is imposed as a divine judgment for sin could 
not well be more explicitly expressed than it is in the words : 
"Therefore as by the offense of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation," etc. (Rom. 5 : 18), when the "offense" 
is the sin on account of which "death reigned" (vs. 17). We 
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have, then, the two propositions over against each other, (1) 
that man, being" of flesh" and "earthy," is naturally mortal, 
and (2) that his mortality is by reason of the divine judgment 
upon sin. It is true, as Sabatier remarks, that Paul does not 
say that "the physical law of death did not exist in the world 
before the sin of Adam." Neither does he say explicitly that 
Adam was by nature immortal, and would not have died if he 
had not sinned. But this proposition and its opposite are legit- 
imate deductions from two series of passages. The same 
inconsistency existed in the later Jewish theology, which taught 
that Adam was created mortal, and yet in consequence of the 
fall became subject to death (Weber, System, pp. 214, 238). 
The Pauline antinomy cannot be solved ; it can only be 
explained, as it has been, by supposing that two ways of regard- 
ing the subject were in the apostle's mind without reconciliation: 
the Pharisaic-Jewish, according to which death was a positive 
punishment of the definite transgression of Adam, and that cor- 
responding to the old Hebraism as well as to Hellenism, accord- 
ing to which death was the natural consequence of the perish- 
ableness of all earthly material (so Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, 
Schmiedel, and others). The passage concerning "the groaning 
creation" (Rom. 8 : 19-22) is in accord with the ancient Hebrew 
tradition recorded in Gen. 3 : 17 as well as with the later Jewish 
theology. The latter taught that the earth had its part in the 
curse of Adam, so that not only human nature, but also the 
inanimate creation, underwent a change in consequence of the 
fall. The earth brought forth harmful insects, and the course 
of the planets was altered as a result of Adam's sin ; their path 
was lengthened and their speed retarded (Weber, System, p. 
216). An echo of this idea appears to be the teaching that 
"the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now," in "earnest expectation" waiting "for the manifes- 
tation of the Son of God" — the glorious revelation of their 
sonship which would be effected at the parousia, "the restora- 
tion of all things." That this condition of the creation is not 
conceived as inhering in its original constitution, but as imposed 
upon it from without, is evident from the expression, "on 
account of him who subjected" it, whether this one be man 
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effecting the result through sin, or God who did it " because 
his counsel and will had to be thus satisfied." The sin which 
struck man with mortality brought a malediction upon nature. 
The objection to this construction of the Pauline theology, 
according to which sin is conceived as arising out of the natural 
fleshly impulse of human nature in conjunction with the divine 
law, that it makes God the author of sin, though not "scientific" 
from the point of view of exegesis, but dogmatic, may well have 
a brief consideration, because its discussion will throw light upon 
the apostle's hamartiology. If man was originally of "flesh" 
(o-dp/avo?) , "earthy" (^ot/crf?) , and "psychical" (-^rv^t/co's), so that 
sin must immediately " revive" when the commandment comes, 
and if the power of this inherent d/iapria was so great that its 
desolating sway has been universal, it would appear to be a valid 
inference that sin is a part of the divine order (Rom. 9:13, 17, 
18; 10:7; 11:32; Gal. 3:21, 22), a necessary result of the 
infirmity of the human constitution. In fact, according to the 
strenuous theism of Paul, God is the author of everything (Rom. 
11:36; 1 Cor. 8:6). It is he who created "the first man," 
the psychical, earthy one (Rom. 9 : 20-22), and he also created 
the last Adam, "the life-giving Spirit," who was destined con- 
ditionally to restore all that the former had devastated. The 
apostle knows nothing of an absolute human freedom. On the 
one hand, the psychical man is powerless under the servitude to 
the flesh and its indwelling sinfulness (Rom. 7: 14, 23). "The 
carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be" (Rom. 8:7). Thus man cannot liberate and save himself. 
But, on the other hand, his salvation is effected by the super- 
natural intervention of the mighty Spirit of God, by whose power 
his spiritual life is just as certainly determined as his sinful 
activity was governed by the indomitable "carnal mind." The 
sons of God are "driven," impelled, determined in their living 
by the Spirit of God {irvevnari 0eov dyovrac, Rom. 8:14). If the 
unregenerate man is determined in his activity by the compelling 
flesh, the believer, who has the Spirit, acts under the compulsion 
of this supernal power, this masterful over-soul. "Since the 
days of the prophets no one had so strongly felt this constraint 
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of the divine thought upon man as Paul. If in general man 
regards the operations of his being as his free actions, believes 
that he pushes, and is pushed, is like a stone which is thrown, 
and thinks it flies, much more did the apostle clearly feel the 
flight of his spirit to be a cast from the hand of God" (Haus- 
rath, Neutest. Zeitgesch., Ill, p. 113). Yet the apostle employs in 
unmistakable terms the language of freedom and responsibility. 
He condemns men for their transgressions, and exhorts them to 
the activities of obedience and righteousness quite as if he 
regarded them as free agents and moral beings in the libertarian 
sense. If all this denotes an antinomy in his thought, it is one 
which still lurks in our thinking, and which theistic philosophy 
has not yet been able to resolve. 

The dark picture of the natural man's servitude to the flesh 
and his inability to do right is relieved by the doctrine of the 
lo-s) avOpanros, so that Paul cannot be charged with teaching the 
traditional dogma of total depravity. The flesh is not the 
whole man, despite Holsten's acute reasoning. There is delight 
in the law of God after the inner man, and the mind [vow) 
renders a spontaneous service to the divine order of virtue, 
struggling against the fleshly impulses which reign in the mem- 
bers (Rom. 7:22f.). While according to the apostle's phi- 
losophy of salvation the vow is unable without the divine -irveviia 
to attain righteousness, and appears to be represented in Rom. 
7 : 13-23 as consenting to the law that it is good and serving it, 
so far at least as a recognition of its demands and a desire to 
fulfill them are concerned, but still doing what it hates, there is, 
on the other hand, in passages written without the doctrinal pre- 
occupation which often leads him into extreme statements a 
recognition of man's ability to "do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law," even when the subjects are Gentiles who have 
only the inward law. It would, indeed, be a fruitful inquiry that 
should enable the expositors of Paul to determine to what 
extent a manifest polemic-dogmatic interest on his part in con- 
nection with the antinomies of his thought should incline them 
to regard one or the other member of them as expressing his 
deepest conviction. There is, however, only an apparent anti- 
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nomy in his teaching on the subject in question, and the impor- 
tance of the right anthropological point of view to a compre- 
hension of his doctrine is here apparent. The vovs is a part of 
man, and is to be distinguished from the divine irvevfia, which is 
elsewhere represented as striving against the flesh. The activity 
in the direction of the good which he here ascribes to the vow 
renders his teaching on the subject of man's moral ability essen- 
tially different from Augustine's. 

The dreadful consequences which Paul attaches to sin indi- 
cate the deep earnestness which underlay his teaching regarding 
its nature and operations. As has already been pointed out, the 
judgment upon sin is conceived as an immediate decree of God, 
a divine condemnation. The hard and impenitent heart treasures 
up "wrath" that will break forth " in the day of wrath," i. e., at 
the judgment of the parousia which will manifest the divine 
"indignation and wrath," and bring "tribulation and anguish" 
upon evil-doers, then to be overwhelmed by the might of Him 
who "taketh vengeance" (Rom. 2:5, 8, 9; 3:5; 5:9; see 
also Eph. 5:6). This terrible judgment conceived and executed 
by almighty power denotes the dread significance of "death" 
(0aiwro?) which is so frequently mentioned as the penalty of sin. 
This means not only the going out of existence of the physical 
body, of soul {^v^, life-principle of the flesh) and body, but 
also the exclusion of the individual from participation in the 
resurrection, his hopeless tarrying in the underworld, hades, the 
realm of the dead, if not the absolute destruction of his person- 
ality. The words " corruption" (<f>6opd), "destruction" (cnrcoXeia), 
and their corresponding verbs (fydelpeadai and airoWvadai) do 
not mean simply punishment and to punish, and do not convey 
the mere idea of temporal overthrow, but their proper sense is 
exclusion from existence as ordinarily understood, and in partic- 
ular from the life of believers who alone, since they had "the 
Spirit," could hope for resurrection. It is not of great moment 
whether the terms signify the absolute extinction of being or 
simply exclusion from the resurrection, for according to the ideas 
of the time the sad and gloomy existence of shades in the 
underworld was scarcely to be preferred to annihilation. The 
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Jewish theology believed in the destruction of the wicked in 
gehenna, with discrimination against some (Weber, System., pp. 
374, 375). For Paul's use of the words see in particular Rom. 
9: 22; 1 Cor. 3:17. Such being the apostle's view of the fate 
of the wicked, it is evident that the doctrine of their endless 
punishment has no support in his writings, but that his thought 
on the matter is rather expressed by the al<f>v(8io<; oXeOpos (swift 
destruction) of 1 Thess. 5:3. 

The Pauline doctrine of sin considered by itself presents a 
gloomy view of human nature, life, and destiny — the indomitable 
flesh with its debasing appetites and passions ; the law in the 
members in endless warfare against the law of the mind ; the 
inner man which delights in the law of God engaged in a doubt- 
ful struggle with the powers of evil ; and the universal reign of 
death in whose awful harvest the wicked are gathered to 
destruction. A full view of his thought requires a consideration 
of his doctrine of redemption, from which a gleam of hope is 
thrown upon this darkness, and in which the despairing excla- 
mation, " O wretched man that I am," is answered by the cry of 
triumph, "Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." 



